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Sterling M 
McMurrin as U.S. Commissioner of Education to 
Dr. McMurrin plans 


to assume his new responsibilities early in March. 


pointed 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY has 
succeed Lawrence G. Derthick. 


He comes to the Office from the position of academic 
vice president of the University of Utah where he 
has been since 1948, first as a professor of philosophy 
and then as Dean of the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Dr. McMurrin is co-author of two books on phi- 
losophy—one, Contemporary Philosoph 
in 1954, 


and the other, /Htstory 


lished in 1955. He also is the author of numerous 


published 


if Philosophy, pub- 


articles and monographs on philosophy and religion, 
and since 1952 has written the articles on philosophy 
for the year books of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Dr. McMurrin was with the Department of Edu- 
cation of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints from 1937 to 1945, including 2 years as 
director of the L.D.S. Institute of Religion at the 
University of Arizona (1943-45). In 1946 he was 
appointed assistant professor of philosophy at the 
University of Southern California. He left that 
institution in 1948 to join the faculty of the Uni- 
Since 1955 Dr. 
MeMurrin has been Lecturer and Seminar Moderator 


versity of Utah as a full professor. 
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Sterling M. McMurrin New 


Commissioner of Education 


for the Aspen Institute of Humanistic Studies, Aspen, 
Colorado. He also has participated in seminars of 
the Conference on Science, Philosophy, and Religion 
and in the Institute on Ethics, both in New York. 
In 1958-59 he was adviser to the University of 
Tehran in Iran for the U.S. Department of State 
under the International Exchange Services Program. 
He also visited Soviet Russia in that year. 

Dr. McMurrin was born in Woods Cross, Davis 
County, Utah, January 12, 1914, and graduated from 
Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, Calif. He 
holds three degrees: The bachelor of arts (1936) and 
the master of arts (1937) from the University of 
Utah, and the doctor of philosophy from the Uni- 
versity of Southen California (1946). 


postdoctoral work at Columbia, Princeton, and the 


He has done 


Union Theological Seminary. 

The Commissioner is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
the American Philosophical Association, and the 
Utah Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, and he 
is a past president of the Mountain-Plains Philo- 
sophical Conference and of the Utah Conference on 
Higher Education. 

In 1938 Dr. McMurrin was married to Miss 


Natalie Cotterel. They have five children. 





The Federal Government and Higher Education: 


Findings of regional conferences growing out of the Seventeenth American Assembly 


HE AMERICAN ASSEMBLY has 


significant contribution to American life during 


made a 


the past decade, for it has provided an unofficial, 
nonpartisan forum for the discussion of key problems 
facing the Nation. 

Since its establishment in 1950 by Dwight D. 
Eisenhower as President of Columbia University, 
the American Assembly has brought togéther in a 
series of 4-day conferences leaders in various seg- 
ments of American life to throw impartial light on 
the major problems which confront America. 

For each topic chosen for discussion, background 
papers are prepared by a research staff. These 
serve as a basis for discussion at the American 
Assembly proper, held at Arden House (the home 
of the American Assembly, located in Harriman, 
N.Y.), and at State, and municipal 
assemblies convened throughout the country. 


regional, 


Participants in successive sessions have come from 
almost every State in the Union, representing a 
wide range of interests—the professions, the univer- 
sities, business, organized labor, religion, agriculture, 
and departments of government. 

In addition to the value derived from conclusions 
resulting from the give-and-take of informed opinion, 
another contribution measures high in significance. 
In the natural exercise of their functions of leader- 
ship, participants carry the influence of the American 
Assembly to their communities. Newspapers, peri- 
odicals, and radio have given generous coverage to 
Assembly meetings. Local discussion groups 
throughout the country also use Assembly publica- 
tions as a basis for their meeting. 

Topics considered by previous Assemblies include 
relations with Western Europe, monetary policies 
and inflation, economic security for Americans, the 
United States and the United Nations, and per- 
spectives and prospects in American agriculture. 

“The Federal Government and Higher Education” 
was chosen as the topic of the Seventeenth American 


Assembly, held at Arden House, May 5-8, 1960 


The published report! of this session contains back- 
ground papers and the findings of the participants. 

Three regional conferences have been held on the 
same subject: The Saint Louis University Midwest 
Assembly, October 27-30, 1960; the Pacific North- 
west Assembly, December 1-4, 1960, and the Sixth 
Southern Assembly, January 19-22, 1961. 

The findings of the first three Assemblies are 
broadly similar in their identification of major issues 
and in proposals for solution. On the other hand, 
each made individual contributions which were not 
duplicated in the findings of the other sessions. 
The findings of the Sixth Southern Assembly are not 
included in this discussion since the final report of 


that group has not been received. 


St. Louis Midwest Assembly 

Excerpts from the findings of conference partici- 
pants of the St. Louis University Midwest Assem- 
bly are quoted below. 


The Assembly generally agreed that institutions of bigher educa 
tion should concentrate their efforts on those who have the capacity 
to profit from higher education and who are well-motivated to 
pursue it. On the latter point, it was strongly recommended that 
an increased effort should be made to identify students of good 
potential and to acquaint them with the advantages of higher 
education as early as possible during their pre-college education 

Within this general context the foremost problem confronting 
the nation is the increasing burden placed on existing higher 
educational facilities by a rapidly growing population. Not only 
will the number of those of college age increase rapidly, but a 
growing percentage of these people will want and need to continue 
their education beyond the secondary school level. Thus, while 
more than 3 million students now crowd our colleges and univer- 
sities, it is estimated that these institutions will be expected to 
provide educational opportunities for more than 6 million students 

1970 

The most immediate problem resulting from these increased 
ressures on educational facilities is and will continue to be that 
of finances 


re exceeding the financial resources now available (income from 


In simple terms, the demands on higher education 


iments, student tuition, gifts and endowment) With 
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current annual expend 


hysical al sciences; 
estimates of future expenditures indicate ‘ il facilities and equipme lave stimulated 
to $9 billion annually must be found to n it need I h investigations; and have . payments fo 
1970 higher educati rough loan and p programs. ‘These 

notable . i y 1 1 interest, and of 


approximately 


already exceeded I 


igher education by 
There was general agreement 
forth increased effort tantial 


the expanding gap 
sources ol! 
and 
expand TI 
one with 
tuition rates than 


] 
>) 


sugvge 


establishir 


ademic 


constr 
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students and the number of qualified college teachers. 

Through expanded and new programs for graduate fellow 

ships and related assistance, it should promote the recruit 

ment and adequate preparation of increasing numbers of 

teachers. 

ral programs should encourage both scholarship and 

1 arrangements of many kinds. This should be done in 

a way as to permit each student free choice in the 

n of the accredited school he wishes to attend and so 

assure maximum use of scholarship funds likely to be 

desperately short supply as the student population 
progressively grows in the ten years ahead 

9) Since Federal support of higher education should be extended 

to all academic fields, agencies analogous 1e National 

Science Foundation and the National Institutes of Health 


should be established for the social sciences and the human 


ities. (The general policies and procedures of the National 
Science Foundation and of the United States Public Health 
Service were, in the main, warmly approved by the 
Assembly ) 

10) In planning Federal assistance to education, leadership 


11 } . ee hy a = 
should be taken by groups and organizations—such as the 


7 
t 
American Council « 


n Education—which are broadly repre- 


y 
sentative of higher education and are independent groups. 


11) Since it is particularly in the public interest to discover 
and identify the upper levels of talented < able young 
people and t provide them the best possible education, the 
Federal Government should provide continuing support for 
appropriate programs such as honors programs throughout 
the Nation 

12) Requirements for contractual and grant arrangements with 
institutions of higher learning should be reduced to the 
greatest possible simplicity, both in administrative pro 
cedures and in accounting formulae and auditing 

13) Federal financial aid, however accomplished and whatever 
its degree, must not violate the integrity and autonomy of 


institutions of higher education. Such aid must take into 


account and respect th diversity of basic objectives of the 


Nation’s_ colleges universities. Control of higher 


] ] 


' : x oe a 
legislative or the executive brancl 


educational policy by the 
of the Federal Government, whether by express conditions 


or by indirect pressures, must be avoided 


Summary of Recommendations 

While the Midwest Assembly generally agreed 
that institutions of higher education should con- 
centrate their efforts on those who have the capacity 
to profit from higher education and who are well- 
motivated to pursue it, the Arden House Assembly 
stressed that our society demands highly educated 
people in every field and in large numbers. The 
participants thought that the incentive of each indi- 
vidual shouid be encouraged and that each individual 
should be guaranteed the chance to develop to his 
full capacity. 

The Pacific Northwest Assembly also emphasized 


that education for democracy must effectively culti- 


vate the well-being and capacities of each individual 
while at the same time satisfying the needs of society. 

Each Assembly was in agreement that the dis- 
charge of total responsibility for higher education 
calls for more effective management of all colleges 
and universities and for continued participation 
and increased support from individuals, foundations, 
and all levels of government. Participants at the 
Arden House conference further expressed the con- 
viction that the whole enterprise would suffer 
seriously if support of higher education by the 
Federal Government came to be regarded as a 
substitute for other sources of support. They 
emphasized that higher education needs a deep com- 
mitment from all Americans, stating that every 
citizen must realize that he shares a direct and 
individual responsibility not merely to sustain but 
actively to enhance the value in our society which 
only higher education can provide. 

Despite concern expressed either directly or 
indirectly by each Assembly toward the possible 
dangers inherent in Federal financing of education, 
each felt that higher education is an appropriate 
area for participation by the Federal Government. 
The Pacific Northwest Assembly stated its position 
on this issue as follows: 

are some who fear the consequences of an increase in the 

of higher education by Federal Government. Yet, the 
hazards of greater Federal participation are not comparable to 
the dangers we will face if the National Government, in company 
with all other agencies, were not to extend its efforts. On balance, 
it is therefore believed that the extent of Federal participation in 


the support of higher education will have to be increased 


Recommendations made by all three Assemblies, 
which are generally almost identical cover the follow- 
ing areas: 

1. One of the major areas of Federal assistance to be 
stressed is assistance in financing the construction of 
academic and residential buildings. 

2. The student loan and fellowship program of the 
Federal Government should be continued and 
strengthened. 

3. The present practice of Federal support through 
grants and contracts for specific services and proj- 
ects should be continued; in such grants and con- 
tracts, the Federal Government should bear the total 
cost. 

4. In the Federal support of higher education, there 
should be no distinction between public and private 


institutions. 
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5. The National Defense Education Act should be 
amended to remove the requirement of the “dis- 
claimer affidavit.” 

Among further recommendations of the Arden 
House Assembly, was one indicating that the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act was highly useful and 
should be continued, but that it should be amended 
in connection with the student loan program so that 
future teachers in private schools and in institutions 
above the secondary level could have the same loan 
cancellation benefits which now apply only to those 
who will engage in primary and secondary teaching 
in the future. 

With Arden 


House group recommended that the program of 


regard to physical facilities, the 
loans for college housing and other self-liquidating 
facilities be continued and that institutional aid be 
provided on a matching basis through a program of 
Federal grants for the construction of facilities other 
than dormitories (which are otherwise provided for). 


The same group also recommended the establish- 


ment of a council of advisers on education in the 
Office of the President of the United States which 
would perform a function analogous to that of the 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

The Pacific Northwest Assembly viewed as an 
important task of the Federal Government the 
responsibility of informing the public of the urgency 
and extent of problems and opportunities in higher 
education. It also emphasized that the Federal 
Government should provide active and intelligent 
stimulation and support, and—where needed—lead- 
ership, without stifling individual, local, and State 
initiative. It was the consensus of the group that 
Federal support should increase rather than lessen 
local and State responsibilities. 

Still another Pacific 


Northwest Assembly was that Federal assistance 


recommendation of the 


should be distributed among institutions as widely as 
possible, consistent with the national interest and 
with the present and potential capacity of such in- 


stitutions to carry out the indicated program. 


The Federal Government and Higher Education: 


Resolutions and Policy Statements of Higher Education Organizations 


KSOLUTIONS and policy statements issued by 


national educational associations reflect the 
vital interest of the higher education community to- 
wards Federal legislation pertaining to colleges and 
universities. This interest finds expression not only 
in resolutions endorsing or opposing specific legisla- 
tion but also in proposals for amendments and new 
legislation. 

The span of these pronouncements is indicated in 
the following digest of relevant resolutions and policy 
statements issued by 11 higher education organiza- 
tions within recent months.'. The summary presents 
the recommendations by subject classification. In 
most instances, direct quotations have been used to 
reflect the precise viewpoint of the sponsoring 
organization. 

All organizations represented are national in scope, 
with the exception of one regional group, the Western 
Association of College and University Business 
Officers, which was included because of the signifi- 


1 Sources are listed 
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cance of its resolutions pertaining to financial aspects 
of programs supported by Federal funds. 

Seven other national higher education organiza- 
tions indicated that they had issued no statements or 
resolutions on the subject in question. To the best 
of our knowledge, this compilation is complete and 
fully representative of national higher education 
organizations. Because of limitations of space, the 
statements of organizations representing education 
at other levels were not included even though some 
of them related to the subject of higher education. 

The 11 organizations represented in this review 
and the abbreviations used in the text to identify 
the organizations are: American Council on Educa- 
tion (ACE); American Council of Learned Societies 
(ACLS); American Association of Junior Colleges, 
the Commission on Legislation (AAJC); American 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Uni- 
versities (LGA); American Association of University 
Professors (AAUP); American Society for Engineer- 
ing Education, Technical Institute Division (ASEE); 





Association of American Colleges (AAC); Association 
for Higher Education, a department of the National 
Iducation Association (AHE); Association of Urban 
Universities (AUU); State Universities Association 
SUA); and the Western Association of College and 
University Business Officers (WBO). 

The subject classifications covered are: Facilities, 
National Defense Education Act (in general and by 
specific title of the act), National Science Foundation 
fellowship programs, research, international educa- 
tion, educational radio and television, Federal tax 
benefits, college and university extension programs, 
and seven items included under “Other Recom- 


mendations.’ 


Facilities 


College Housing Loan Program 


ded assistance 


ederal Government 

rsities t me 

and for higher edu 

Whereas Federal loan roved al 
residential 

ions for 
assrooms, 
produce revenue; ¢ 


of American Colleges ré 


istoric support < the lege using loan pr 


pI I I 1g I 


lved that the Association 


vote of its membership in support of the 
matching grants as alternative 
ndividual 


construction Of academic facilities 


AAJC recommends: Extension 


Loat : iclude room 
extraordin 
should be , but also « xpande don a basis that will permit 


institutions plan further ahead authorized 


summer will alm certainly be allocated early in 1961, and 
applications are be ing recei\ ed by the Housing and Home Finatr ce 
Agency at the rate of approximately $350 million a year 
An additional $150 millior uld authorized as soon as 
moving forward through June 1961 
of $1.4 billion should be made for 


July 1, 1961, with equal allocatior 


administer 
j 


augmented progran ri Vv andy romptly 


We urge the continuation and expansion of the long 


] ai } 1 
, low-interest loans of the college st nt and faculty housing 


Much has beer 


creases necessitate its continuation and 


program. accomplished by this program but 
expected 

expansion. 
LGA and SUA recommend: Continuance and expansion as 


needed of the College Housing Loan Program within its present 


legal framework, with modifications as needed to meet 
new problems such as those involved in urban renewal areas 
These Associations played a major role in initiating this b 
partisan legislation, which has enabled thousands of new student 
and faculty housing units to be built with greatly reduced charges 
to the occupants and at no ultimate cost to the Federal Govert 
We are grateful for the action of the last Congress 
ncreasing these funds to cover pressing needs, and to the President 
for his approval of this action. We urge prompt action in the 
coming session of Congress to meet needs as they are show: 
exist through applications. 
A distinct improvement in the College Housing Le an Pr 
establishment of an improved basis for lo 
Financing has thus far been or 
s, and there have been several vears in which au 
been exhausted before a new authorization 
The administration and Congress sh 
formulation of a long range authorization 


amount of new funds would become 


for each fiscal year covered by the authorization. 


WBO: Re 


the College Housing Program under terms substa 


it this Association favors the conti 


have heretofore prevailed with respe 
establishment of intere on loans, the 
h may be created with government credit 
» approval of projects 
ly requests the Congress with all deli 
» an additional $500, million? under t 
Sparkman bill S. 2950 in order to perm 
universities throughout the Nation immediate] 
1 complete construction urgently needed but lor £ 
delayed 
On Federal assistance for construction of classrcoms, labora- 
tories, and research facilities 
AHE: We recommend that the Federal Government provide 
funds for matching grants to higher institutions for the construc 
j 


x ‘ ‘ 1 } 
on of classrooms, laboratories, and research facilities 


On Federal assistance in the construction of general academic 
facilities 
ACK \ new program of federal] administered assistance 1 
institutions of higher learning, for construction of academic fac 
» kinds they require to meet their needs in improvement 
f quality as well as expansion of enrollment, should be estab 
lished, offering each institution the following options on eact 
(a) a grant to defray up to 50 percent of the 
construction, or (b) a low-interest 40-year loan 1 
' 


such construction, the interest rate to be determined 
the same formula approved for the College Housing Loar 
gram 
\ long-range program is recommended, with initial authoriza 
tion for 4 years and with funds supplied at the average ra 
of $1 billion a year. A survey of member institutions by the 
(American Council on Education indicates that of this annua 
amount approximately 70 percent should be appropriated for 


matching grants and 30 percent authorized for loans. 


ti was passed ir 


$500 million was approved t 


President on Sept. 14, 1960 
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It is in the national interest that the building program of each 
institution reflect with integrity its educational goals and objec 
; 


tives. This principle should determine the criteria for eligibility 


set by the Government 


On Federal assistance for construction of research and teaching 
facilities in the health fields 

ACE: The existing program of matching grants for construction 
of research facilities in the health fields should be continued and 


expanded, and similar grants to sup ied teaching facilities 


in these fields should be authorized 


On Federal assistance for medical facilities 
LGA and SUA: We affirm our support for programs of Federa 
} 


aid for medical education and urge that medicine be 


included in any program of Federal aid medical education 


Veterinary medical education tribute directly or 
ultimately to human health 


is critical. 


On Federal grants for construction of junior college facilities 
\AJC recommends Federal grants tor the ¢ 

college facilities 

On Federal guaranties of loans 

AAJC recommends: Federal guarant 

tion of higher education facilitie 

On Federal Urban Renewal Program 

ACE: Add technical amendments t 


it more advantageous for urban institutior 


Federal Urban Renewal Program 


On general aid for academic facilities—grants to States 
LGA and SUA hese Associations have for the 


years urged inaugurat 


academic f widespr 
nterest in at ort for such a pro n, 1 in view 

ig tradition—< videnced i he plz r botl political 
parties of leaving dec ms in ed onal policy to the States, 
we propose that Federal legislatio r aid for academic facilities 
be enacted, and that the deci 
participate in it should be left 
the various States 


eral State aid for such facilities, w 


ticipate 


» States 


in the Federal program. Funds would | 
a formula basis, and matching would Each 

would determine its most pressing nee \r expansion of 
ies: whether at ymmunity college, 4-year college, or 


graduate and professional level. 


On general aid for academic facilities—loans 

LGA and SUA: For educational institutions which for 

reasons may be unwilling to or unable to participate in 
program, or for those which wish to use a grant and borrowing 
rogram in combination, we would support as an accompaniment 
} PI I 


f 


to a grant program an academic facilities loan program along the 


}Where the m 


Association took 1 
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lines of the College Housing Loan Program. Since both legal 
restrictions and major considerations of educational philosophy 
bar many institutions from using loans as a means of constructing 
academic facilities, we believe it essential that the grant and loan 


program be linked together in legislation. 


On provision for facilities and equipment for research 

ACE: The National Science Foundation, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Defense Department, and other Federal agencies 
that sponsor and support research in colleges and universities 
should be authorized and encouraged to increase provision for 
the physical facilities and equipment required for such research; 


ypropriations should be made to them for this 


and additional approy 


purpose. 


On ROTC facilities 
\HE: We reaffirm resolution 


Congress establish a program of Federal participation in meeting 


1 
conferences that the 


construction and maintenance c 
used for ROTC programs 

LGA and SUA: These Associations have long urged that, s 
R.O.T.C. program is clearly defin i 


rom regular, reserve, and National Guard service, the Federal 


f physical plant facilities 


as one officers 


f 


Government should bear the itutional pecifically 


ior portion(s) of these cost 


j 


icadgemic 


Government s| 


iction 


\CE recommen¢ 


On scientific research facilities 
LGA and SI \ \s these Assoc 


idopted a vear ago, ‘ e security, economic 


aet endent onc lege and 


rogress, and human 


are intimately 

quantity and quality of university-based research.” 
facilities has become a major limiting 
these Associations commend 
ilities Act, the physical 

Science Foundation, Atomic 


programs 


ry Commissi Federal agencies, and 


programs. We urge tht these be sharply expanded and that 
\gricultural Research Facilities Act be enacted into 


next Congress 


National Defense Education Act—General Program 


On administration of the act 

AAC: Be it resolved that the Association of American Colleges con 
gratulate the staff of the United States Office of Education 
their wise and skillful administration of the Act and offer 


cooperation in the formulation of amending le 


On central purposes 

ACLS: The American Council o earned Socie 

endorses the Act’s central purposes of identifying and 

education of students of outstanding ability whose potential 

in the past not been realized; and of strengthening the educational 





institutions on whose competence, effectiveness and vitality the 


Nation’s well-being and progress depend. 


On expansion of program 

LGA and SUA: We believe that the National Defense Education 
Act in general contributed greatly to the strengthening of educa 
tion in this country and commend those responsible for its enact 
ment and administration. The Act should be continued, 


expanded, and amended. 


On aid to faculty for advanced study 

LGA and SUA: A constructive step would be to provide some 
form of special aid for younger faculty members who need to take 
eave for additional graduate work. Many enter teaching on 
completion of the Master’s Degree requirements. The young 
faculty member who has shown distinct ability in teaching and 
research but because of family and other responsibilities can pur 
sue full-time work toward a doctorate only at great personal 
financial sacrifice represents one of the major problems—and 


opportunities—in higher education today. 


On institutes in humanities and social sciences 

ACLS . . . The Council recommends that provision be made for 
summer institutes for high school teachers in the fields of the 
humanities and social sciences. ‘The Federal programs which now 
exist for support of institutes in modern languages, natural sci 
ence and mathematics are clearly justified and are accomplishing 


their objectives. But to support these fields alone, and in ab 


straction from the rest of the educational context may create a 
dangerous imbalance. The other subjects that make up the 
basic secondary school curriculum are equally in need of improve- 
ment and strengthenin If our educational system.as a whole is 
to accomplish its aims, raising the quality of instruction in Eng 
lish, History, Latin, Social Studies and the Arts is a matter of 
urgent social importance. The Council is so convinced of this 
that it has used some of its own funds to sponsor summer institutes 
in the humanities. The response to these institutes and thei 
success argues strongly for the need, and for their inclusion in a 


Federal program in education that will produce the wel 


educated 


citizenry on which, in the last analysis, our national strength 


depends. 

On reduction in paper work 

WBO recommends: A continued, close liaison and cooperation 
between the institutions and the Commissioner toward the end 
that the quantity and complexity of furnished reports may be 


minimized. 


On strengthening associate degree programs 
ASEE: It is beli 


able benefit should programs in higher education leading to the 


ved that our technology would derive consider 
associate degree be strengthened. This is considered to be of 
particular importance in developing those programs related to the 
applications of science, mathematics, and engineering. 

Therefore, it is recommended that an additional title should be 
added as an amendment to the National Defense Education Act 
»f 1958 which would be instrumental in providing assistance in 


the associate degree area of higher education 


On training of technicians 


AAJC recommends: Support for college-level programs for the 


training of technicians. 


NDEA,, Title |—General Provisions 
On definitions 
ASEE: . 


Act of 1958 should be amended to include the associate degree in 


definitions used in the National Defense Education 


defining an institution of higher education, 
ASEE: . it is recommended that the definitions used in the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 be revised 


include professional accreditation. 


On the rationale of act 
ACLS: Title I links the Act’s educational measures with national 


defense and security, and finds warrant for them in “the present 
emergency” or “the present educational emergency.”’ No one 
will contend that the emergency has passed, or is likely to pass 
in the foreseeable future. But the world “emergency” connotes 
a sudden challenge of limited duration which can be met by tem 
porary and even hasty measures. It may now be time to look at 
our educational situation not from the point of view of emergency 
needs and specific defense shortages, but rather in the light of our 
national health and productivity as a democratic state with a 
strong sense of permanence, intelligently prepared to meet the 
future with resilience and fully-developed resources 

sense the revised measure might well interpret defense in the 
broadest terms, and view the Act as a basic and continuing meas 
ure dictated by the national interest, and designed to enable the 
United States to fulfill its obligations to itself and the world both 


today and tomorrow 


NDEA, Title II—Loans to Students 


On administrative costs 

ASEE: It is recommended that a new section 

Il which would provide Federal aid in funds for a 

cost to institutions for administering loan funds 

WBO recommends: The enactment of legislation amending Pub 
lic Law 85-864 to provide a proper recognition of and reimburs« 
ment for the administrative costs incurred by participating it 
stitutions in processing applications, maintaining records, a1 


ing for collections, and providing required reports inciden 


making of National Defense Student Loans 
On continuation of the program 
ACE: TI 


Education Act should be continued, with certain me difications 


student loan program under the National Defens« 


(see especially item 4 Gn page 9),4 through its fourth year. At 
that time, funds in hand or on loan by educational institutions 
should be granted to them as permanent revolving loan funds 
Additional appropriations should be made each year for grants 
to reimburse institutions for portions of loans forgiven under the 
law, to meet the needs of increasing enrollments, and to establish 


loan funds for institutions new to the program. 
On extension of program 
AAC, AAJC, ACE, ACLS, AHE, ASEE, LGA, and 


SUA: Recommend the further extension of the stu- 


dent loan program. 


4 Reference is to item 4 on page 9 of “A Proposed Progr f ral Action 
n Edu 


Item 4 is a recommendation which r ‘Eliminate 


en Higher Education,” published by the American ae 
January 1961 


quirement of a disclaimer affidavit for those receiving fellowships 
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On inclusion of qualfied proprietary institutions 
ASEE 


students attending qualified proprietary 


recommends: provisions be made to permit those 
institutions to partici 


pate in loan programs. 

On $250,000 limitation 
LGA and SUA: We endorse 
the National 


and expansion as justified need 


the program of student loans under 
Act 


is indicated 


its continuance 
We 


equity requires the elimination of the $250,000 limitation on Fed 


Defense Education and urge 


believe that 


eral capital contributions to any one institutions in any one year 


Experience has shown that this limitation is wholly unnecessary 


as a protection to smaller institut hat its application is 


highly inequitable both among students o! 


those institutions which are affected by As consideration is 


programs icilit or students who do 


NDE A, it should made abundantly 
NDEA program. 


given to other 


not qualify under the 


clear that these are not substitutes 


On loan forgiveness 
AAJC, AAC, ACLS recommend revisions in the loan 
forgiveness clause to extend its provisions to students 
who later engage in teaching in both public and 
private schools at all educational levels. 

AHE: We recommend that 

the NDEA be 


any in 


Two of extended to 


later teach in 
Section 103 of this Act 

ASEE recommends revisions in the loan forgiveness 
clause to extend its provisions to students who later 
engage in teaching in institutions of higher educa- 


tion, particularly in technological fields. 


On loan repayments 
WBO recommends: Th« 
concerning NDSL repay 


tional 


modification of 
} 


ment schedules in « vide institu 


representatives with grez f lity when establishing 


needs of student 


programs which can more real 


borrowers. 


On proposal for scholarship program 
ACE: . . . assuming the 


new 


continuance of 
| 


scholars! 


seeking 


yram, a undergrac 
d be 


program I lour-year 


Ips 


shoul established, out and 


tudents of financial 


Stipends should be variat h a maximun 


of $1,000 a year. 


The sc holarships should > awardec \ he institutions them 


selves, using funds allocated in approximately the same manner as 


Federal student loan funds. 
$25 million for scholar 


year, with the annual total rising to $100 million in 


There should be an appropriation of 
ships the first 
the fourth year. These sums would provide a minimum of 25,000 
new scholarships each year. 

Each scholarship should be accompanied by a grant to the 


institution which the scholarship holder attends. A reasonable 


amount to defray part of the educational costs beyond tuition and 


Additional 


fees would be half the amount of the scholarship. 
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a 


Oo 


ppropriations will be needed for this purpose and for the expenses 


f administration. 


ACLS: Title Il provides for loans to college 


scholarships for undergraduates comparable t 


believes that the loan program shou 


s 


hat are provided for graduate students in Title IV 
ld be supplemented by sch 


hips for students of outstanding ability who intend to 


graduate school and whose financial resources are minimal 


n 


re 


yut such the Council is convinced that a subst: 


] 


provision 


imber of excellent scholars and professional men will be 


vad to the bachelor’s de gree. Council’s ju lyment, 


a scholarship program should be administered by 


\ 


ple ment the 


C 


LGA and SUA: Members of 


C 


Ie 


students 


€ 


\ j 


attracted our favor 


as deserv ing at 


scholarship programs fails to demonstr 


iniversity concert ed 


AHE: We recommend th 


, Fe de ral 


| | 
} rship 

scholarsh 
cnola if 


Government support a 


a comprehensive Federal 


, 
I 
program under the National Defense Educatior 


; a , 
y9rogram which would com 
loan 


Act. 


academic 


We urge that such a scholarship program base sel 


ability and achievement stipends 


according to need, permit students freedom of ch 
institutions, 


rimination because of race, creed, color, 


heir own courses and their own 


r sex. 


these Associations 
individual to obtain a higher education pose a | 
»r thousands of potential students. 


interest of the Nation 


even as it 


sts to the 
Chis barrier « 
It affects 


if above 


the 


j the j 
the 


does students 


this reason we have advo 


| 


yur historical point that the soundest approach 


ional ability. For 


ional opportunity in the nat é int 


erest 
ducational opportunity of 
vidual 


Sc he lars i} 


and I an 
bjectives in insuring t 
Phey ire 
ducational opportunity 
wide ranging ability, 
Proposals n ylar 
No 
as being 


f achieving 


ir interest and programs thus 


conc eived 


soundly 
idministration in terms o s professed objectives 
this time a priority in Federal expenditures 
higher education. 

An abundance of evidence drawn from some existing “ 
ate that very many 
»f exceptional ability have attended college as a res 
program who would not have attended college anyway 
perhaps different institutions. 

What appears to be lacking is a reli 
sge by St: 


graduates who attend colle 


the number of high schoo 
and their distribution according to ability grouping, 
records and economic means. The Nation, therefore, does n 
know that a Federal scholarship program is needed, the objective 
which a Federal scholarship program should seek to achieve, 
the kind of program most likely to achieve it. Lacking suc 
analysis, these Associations decline to endorse any 
which carries only the illusion of meeting an uncritically define< 
need. 

| 


These Associations, instead, urge that careful study be mad 





the whole problem prior to enactment of legislation, for poorly 
conceived action could prove to be only a deluding of the public 
into thinking it had met its challenge to provide educational 
opportunity. 

In summary, we wish to broaden the opportunity for higher 
education soundly, economically and effectively, but at this time 
do not believe any Federal scholarship program proposed is the 


answer. 


NDEA,, Title 1\V—National Defense Fellowships 


On aid to graduate schools 


LGA and SUA: As these Associations noted in urging passage of 


the Graduate Fellowship program of the National Defense Educa 


st, the first requisite to maintaining and improving the 
quality and expanding the scope of our research and teaching 
programs is to expand the numbers of those qualified to conduct 
such programs. This can be done only through removing the 
economic barriers to graduate education for students of high 
ability, who are also greatly sought after by business and industr 
as they complete their undergraduate work. The problem is 
two-fold: To make graduate education possible to the student 
and to assure the use to fullest capacity of qualified institutions 
offering graduate work. 

The Graduate Fellowship Program of the National Defens« 
Education Act has made a substantial impact in increasing th 
numbers of graduate students, stimulating new graduate programs 
hools, and in encouraging institutions to 


Because it is limited to new or expanded 


in existing graduate sc 
nter the graduate field. 
programs, it has not met the problem of assuring use to greater 
capacity of programs in many existing graduate schools of high 


juality. We urged that the N.D.E.A. fellowship program be 


continued. ‘The requirement that some fellowships be awarded 


for “new and expanded” programs should be continued but in 
addition there should be programs which can accept more students 
We commend the 


Science Foundation for recognizing the problem of 


m the basis of present facilities and staff. 
concentration (which it has in part created) by awarding a portion 


t t 


f its fellowships thr 


On extension of graduate fellowship program 

ACE: The graduate fellowship program under the National 
Defense Education Act should be extended for at least four more 
years, with immediate provision for awarding fellowships to alter 
nates if the original recipients withdraw. Each institution should 
receive a grant of $3,000 a year for each graduate student enrolled 


under this program, 


On fellowships in all fields of study 
ACLS: The program for graduate fel ips, set forth under 


Title IV, should be expanded and it should be made explicit that 


such fellowships will be available in all fields of study 


On fellowships for college faculty 

ACE: To improve faculty competence, another program should 
be established under the NDEA which would provide one-year 
fellowships for college teachers who are within one year of com 
pleting the requirements for the doctorate. An experimental 
program of 500 such fellowships a year would be a significant 


beginning. 


LGA and SUA: ... We suggest flexibility [in NDEA legislation] 
which will allow sufficient aid for young college faculty members 
who need to take full-time to continue graduate work. (See 


also page 10). 


On fellowships for doctoral candidates 

ACE: According to reliable estimates by those who have admin 
istered the present NDEA fellowship program, at least 1,500 
more doctoral candidates could be accommodated in programs 
of instruction now offered by graduate schools. Consequently, 
a new fellowship program for these candidates should be estab 
lished under the NDEA, in which there is no requirement that 
an institution have a “new or expanded program” of graduate 


instruction 


On fellowships to provide teachers for technical institute type of 
education 

ASEE: Under the provisions of the present National Defens« 
Education Act of 1958, defense fellowships are authorized in Titl 

[V. It would seem appropriate to recommend that the develop 
ment of new programs designed to provide teachers for the tecl 

nical institute type of education should receive prominent atten 

tion in the award of fellowships and the approval of institutions 
On fellowship replacements LGA and SUA: The requirement 
that fellowships be lost to a program when fellows drop out 


should be changed and replacements permitted 


(See also ACE recommendations above—On extension 
fellowship program.) 


On fixed payment 

LGA and SUA: We urge that, in revising NDEA legislation, 
consideration be given to substituting fixed per student payments 
to graduate schools as a substitute for the present policy of reim 
bursement on the basis of detailed costs, which involves excessive 
administrative detail... (See also ACE recommendations 


above-—On extension of graduate fel 


owship program.) 


On restriction of fellowships 


ACLS: . . . the restriction that such fellowships are viable onl; 


at institutions that have new or expanded programs should be 
(See also ACE recommendations 


above—On fellowships for doctoral candidates.) 


removed or at least relaxed. 


NDEA, Title V—Guidance, Counseling, and Testing; 


Identification and Encouragement of Able Students 


On extending, expanding, and strengthening the program 

ACE: Extend, expand, and strengthen the Counseling and Guid 
ance Program under NDEA by including personnel from two-yeat 
and four-year colleges in the institutes, providing stipends to en 
rollees from private as well as from public schools, inaugurating 
a program of graduate fellowships, and making funds available 


for research. 


NDEA, Title Vi—Language Development 
On extending, expanding, and strengthening the program 


ACE: Extend, expand, and strengthen the Foreign Language 


Development Program under NDEA by including teachers from 
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two-year and four-year colleges, providing stipends for enrollees 
from private as well as from public institutions, and establishing 


institutes for rare languages at the undergraduate level. 


On long-term Federal support for foreign language 

ACLS: In the field of foreign language instruction, covered by 
litle VI, the ACLS has had considerable experience over thirty 
During World War II the Council collaborated with the 


United States Army to produce textbooks and training materials 


years. 


and conduct intensive language training courses in 56 languages. 


Unfortunately work of this character was halted at the end of the 


war, but the NDEA has now effected its resumption ona broader 


1 


base, and the Council again has been given an important role in 


the foreign language area. 

The Council’s main recommendations for 
VI are designed to extend the te nure, broader scope and other 
wise increase the effectiveness of the Act as it relates to language 
development. In the Council’s judgment the great foreign lan 


ssible constitute so impor 


guage centers that the Act has made px | 


t 
tant a national asset, and entail for the host institutions and their 


investment of funds and schol: 


faculties such heavy arships that the 
centers should be given the greatest possible assurances of perma- 
nence Ideally the centers should be endowed so that their de 
cisions could be soundly based on the premise of continuity; at the 


least they merit Congressional authorization of long-term Federal 


support. 


On research in linguistics 
ACLS: Finally, as the ACLS Committec 


has emphasized, the Council urges that mor 


Language Programs 
‘attention be given t 
study and research in linguistics It is increasingly "é that 
more linguistic scientists are ne¢ ede d, and more rese¢ arch in specific 


languages, if we are to produce the learning materials requisite to 


instruction in many the languages v newly obligated to 


master 


NDEA, Title Vil—Research and Experimentation in 
More Effective Use of Television, Radio, Motion 
Pictures, and Related Media for Educational Purposes 


On support for research and experimentation in the use of the 
mass media for instruction 
ACE: Maintain the present level of support for research and ex 


perimentation in the use of the mass media for instruction, under 


title VII of the NDEA. 


Provisions (Sec. 


NDEA, Title X—Miscellaneous 
1001 (f) 


On disclaimer affidavit 

AAC, AAJC, AAUP, ACE, ACLS, AHE, LGA, and 
SUA oppose the requirement that all recipients of 
payments or loans must execute and file a disclaimer 
affidavit. 
only stated opposition to the disclaimer affidavit, but 


The Association of State Universities not 


also to the so-called Prouty Amendment as a sub- 
stitute. The Association for Higher Education, in 


addition to opposition to the “‘disclaimer affidavit,” 
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strongly opposed the requirement that all recipi- 
ents of payments or loans must take a loyalty oath. 


National Science Foundation Fellowship Programs 


On expansion of programs 

ACE: Such programs as the graduate, postdoctoral, and faculty 
fellowship programs of the National Science Foundation should be 
expanded as rapidly as qualified candidates can be discovered 


Research 


On agricultural research and extension 


LGA: The costs of performing the established services in agricul 


tural research and extension continue to increase as dk all of era- 


tional expenses. Furthermore, special problems in pesticide 
chemicals, new challenges in forestry, human nutrition, home 
economics and the like require additional research and extension 


Also, to 


is required as in the past. 


Sead P ; , 1diti iE = « 
services. raise salary levels additional I ederal assistance 
These Associations, therefore, urge in 


creased Federal support to meet 


PI the above requirements. 


On contracts, grants, overhead 


LGA and SUA: It is generally recognized that the present sj 


under which most Federal research funds flow to 


universitie 
creating problems of a serious nature. Short-term contract 

specific purposes, short-term grants for specific projects, pressures 
toward cannibilization of limited university resources into sup 
ort of research programs only partially financed from Federal 
inds: All these phenomena threaten to change the 


iniversities fundamentally and undesirably. 


character o! 


me hand welcome and appreciate the increasing appreciation ¢ 
the importance of the university in advancing knowledge as 


} 


by ‘increasing fund support, we feel that there 


of making this support available which would give it much mors 
continuity and coherence, and strengthen rat than weaken 


We call atter 


bens : 
and highly successful example of use of formula grants in agri 
¢ r 


the university ition to the long-standing 


; ‘ a . + ‘ 

tural research hese have built up strong research centers 
t 

t} tr ttr ted wid pre t - ] + 

he country, attri wide-spread non-Federal suppor 


involve none roblems of annual negotiation on a 
project basis, negotiation over overhead, and the like which are 
the familiar concommitants of federally supported research from 


other sources. We recognize that there must continue to be a 


large volume of research contracted for by Federal agencies to 


However, we urge that an increasing volume 


of Federal research support be place d « 


meet specific needs: 
mn such a basis as to assure 
continuity of support to qualified staffs working in areas deter 
mined to be of great national interest. We reaffirm our position 
that the regulation of details of research agreements, including 
the proper compensation for overhez is not an appropriate 


subject for legislation, and that the present limitation with respect 


to health research funds be removed. 

On limitation on cost allowance 

\HE: We recommend that the present 15 percent limit on ov 
head cost allowance on research contracts be raised to 25 percent. 
On principles for determining costs applicable to research and 
development 


WBO: Resolved: That this Association express confidence in, 





appreciation of and support for the Committee on Governmental 
Relations in the important new work it is undertaking in proposing 
Circular A-21 based on an oper 
j [Refers to Bureau of 
the Budget Circular \ 21, which deals with principles for deter 


mining costs applicable to research and development under grants 


significant revisions of Buc 


ating experience of thereunder. 


nd contracts with educational institutions.] 


On research centers away from university site 
LGA and SUA: While these 
problems of research in an extremely limited number of areas 


may require the establishment of research centers away from the 


Associations recognize that the 


site of a university, we believe that such action should be taken 
We believe 


that basic research flourishes best in the atmosphere of a univer 


only when its necessity is unequivocally established. 


sity, that graduate education of high quality is inseparable from 
basic research, and that any national policy of encouraging the 
establishment of new basic research institutes away from or 
independent of universities would be seriously detrimental both 


| | 


to basic research and graduate education. 


International Education 


On aid to foreign students 
AUU: Resolved, T he Association 


record in favor of immediate action on provisions for Federal 


an Universities go on 


students studying at American colleges and uni 
this aid to cover not only tuition and fees and living 
arrangements but ) provisions for special guidance, counseling 
al d me dical service Ss wl ere necessary) 
On cooperation in international relations 
AAC: Be it resolved that all members of the Association of Ameri 
Colleges bend their best efforts to bringing understanding « 


of their educational 


f 


les and cultures i » th nter 
programs, and pledge their cooperation with appropriate agen 
lic and private, 


cies, pub in a common endeavor to enhance the 


contribution of the United State the social, economic and 
political development of other countries; and 
Be it further re President and Congress « 
United States rg o review the contribution of highe 
cation to the m of y in 

yf education and, technical assistance and, with a view to making 


] 


that contributicn as effective as possible, consistent with aca 


demic freedom and i srity, to provide opportunities for contin- 
uous consultation between the appropriate governmental agencies 
and the accredited representatives of educational institutions 


on matters of common concern. 


On coordination of international cultural activities 
ACE: Establish on a permanent basis a senior office in the U.S. 


Department of State to coordinate international cultural activities. 


On costs of administration of international programs 

LGA and SUA: These associations believe that the extra costs to 
universities incident to the enrollment, counselling and instruction 
of foreign students should be reimbursed by the Federal Govern 
ment, as a part of the program to aid underdeveloped countries 
(See also ACE 


recommendation above On international student exchanges.) 


and to promote friendly international relation 


On the Florence Agreement 

AAC: .. . Be it further resolved that the Senate of the United 
States be commended for giving its consent to ratification of the 
Florence Agreement on the importation of educational, scientific 
and cultural materials, and that both houses of Congress be urged 
to enact the enabling legislation needed to give effect to the agree 
ment, so that the United States may proceed without delay to 
formal ratification. 

ACE: Pass enabling legislation to make effective the Florence 
Agreement relating to tariffs on books, scientific apparatus, and 
other cultural materials. 

AHE: The cause of friendly relations among the nations of the 
world is well served by unrestricted circulation of books, films, 
The Senate of the 


United States is to be commended for ratifying the international 


and other educational and cultural materials. 


agreement on the importation of educational and cultural mate 
rials, known as the Florence Agreement. We urge the Congress 
to pass enabling legislation that will reduce the tariffs on educa 
tional, scientific, and cultural materials imported from thos« 


countries which are also signers of the Florence Agreement. 


On international educational exchanges 

AAC: Be it resolved that the governmental agencies and private 

organizations concerned with educational exchanges be urged t 

>in developing, within the framework of a comprehensiv: 

of collaboration with academic institutions in the field of 

world affairs, a coherent and flexible program of international 

educational exchanges, and to make financial provision appr 

priate to the importance of such a program; 

\HE: International educational and cultural exchanges have 

achieved recognition as an effective means of promoting better 


understanding of the United States by other countries as well as 


a better understanding by Americans of peoples and cultures other 


than their own. Through these exchanges American higher 
cation has become a significant means of carrying out some of the 
loreign polic \ objectives of the United States 
We urge the Congress to increase the funds appropriated for 
nal exchanges and to refrain from imposing restrictions 
on these programs that would impair their effectiveness. We 
further urge that the Federal Government seek the advice of 
higher education in the development of imaginative and con 
structive educational programs that will effectively use foreign 
currencies owed to the United States as the result of sales of 


surplus agricultural commodities abroad. 


On international faculty exchanges 

ACE: There should be a substantial increase in funds appropriated 
for exchanges of faculty members with foreign countries 
and for grants to actual and prospective college teachers to study 
abroad. Such exchanges help American institutions to solve one 
of their major academic problems—broadening their instruction 


to include the cultures of the entire world. 


On international student exchanges 

ACE: Funds for undergraduate and graduate student exchanges 
with foreign countries should be increased. More care should be 
taken to ensure that each foreign student has adequate funds for 
his educational expenses. Furthermore, the institutions should 
be reimbursed by the Federal Government for an equitable portion 


of the costs of special services needed to make the visitors’ experi- 
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ence fully effective. One university has estimated that it spends 
an average of $200 each vear on every 
normal expense ol educating an 


help in 


academic counseling, and, often, instruction in English 


American student—for special 
admissions procedures, finding 


1 
1oOusING, 


appropriat« 


Educational Radio and Television 


On educational broadcasting channels 
AAJC recommends: 


broadcasting channels. 


Protection of educational radio and televisior 


On educational television channels and facilities 
AHE: We urge that the Federa 


continue to reserve and assign an ad 


for ed 


Communications Commissiotr 


juate I imber of very h 


treq lency chan €VISIOI se particul 


il n 
Federal Government 


matching grants to tl tates to plan and constr ducational 


large urban areas, and provid 
television facilities and net 

LGA and SUA: We reaffirr 

Magn ison Sch 


the last Congress [86th Congr 


similar to the 


tion, expansion and equipment 

in the various States 

On support of educational television 
ACE: Authorize a progr 


support « 


Federal Tax Benefits 


On benefits for gifts for educational purposes 
NAC: Be it further re 


\merican peoy e the necessit ot 


ed that this Association 


ate giving ipport for 
‘ommission 
k xecuti 

f clarifying 

Internal Rever 

On dependency exemptions for college students 

AAJC recommends: | 

universities for dependen 


age | 19. 


The inclusion 


On educational expenses for teachers 
AAJC recommends: Further clarificat 
| of. ¢ 


lucational « xpenses as an 

chools and colle yes 

On tax credit relief for tuition and fees 
LGA and SUA: Proposals f 

the Federal Government in 


} 


° 1 , 
paid colleges and universities at 


m taxes owed 


he standpoint of fiscal policy 
tions from the standpoint of fi 


the Treasury Department the device proposed would 


give tax support to educati tions in proportion to fees 


charged students, although in form an aid to the taxpayer. As 


such it would encourage increased charges t 


» students, discrimi 


ate against large categories of students and of 


institutions, and 
would not give the expected relief to taxpayers, since > increase 


in charges would in many cases balance the relief in taxes 
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foreign student beyond the 


College and University Extension Programs 


On college and university extension programs 


" 
ce lle ge 


\AJC recommends: Disapproval of Federal support for 


r 


or university extension programs prior to the 
P r 


establishment of 
complete well-balanced state plans for the development of highet 
education. 


LGA and SUA: We recommend the inauguration of a program of 
Federal aid for general college and university extension programs, 
through the Land-Grant institutions and State universiti | 


les, along 


the lines of legislation previously endorsed by these two Associa 


| 1 


ions, and on which hearings were held in the last Congress. 


Other Recommendations 


On Murray-Metcalf Bill 
\AJC recommends: Approval of Murray-Metcalf Bil 


Federal assistance for public education in the States 


On proposals for new Federal degree-granting insitutions 
LGA and SUA: Expansion of education facilities to meet the nec 
f increased numbers | ‘nts is clearly 


for varied purposes, for t 
nt of new institutions of higher education, or 
existing institutions. ment 


granting institutions, and 


We believe these 
a , _ , , 
ack of institutions able t 1-level specialize 


roposed 


de yree lev el. 
On proposal for establishment of council of educational advisers 


to the President 
ACE 


avenicies an 


the Government 


On providing facilities for and operating ROTC units 
ACE: Determine I I 


es tor some of the ¢« 


1 formula for reimbursir 
xpenses inc 
and operating ROTC units 


On school lunch programs 

AATC recomme¢ nds: The extensio! 

inc lude junior colleges. 

On State studies on higher education planning 


\AJC recommends: Federal 


leading to the development 


matching funds 
of plans for a balan 


tem of higher education. 


On the Teague Bill 
AAJC reaffirms: 
Bill to extending educati 


j 


forces of the United States until 


Service Act. 





Source of Statements 
The statements and resolutions presented are ex- 
cerpts from the publications listed below. 


A Proposed Program of Federal Action to Strengthen Higher 
Education—a statement issued by the American Council on 
Education, January 1961, as setting forth proposals for congres 
sional action offered by the colleges and universities themselves, 
with the American Council on Education acting as their represent 
ative. Preparation of the document, embodying the considered 
recommendations of five Council committees, was suggested by 
the Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the Fed 
eral Government, and the content was discussed in December by 
representatives of ten major constituent organizations, meeting 
as a Seminar on Federal Relationships. The statement was 
released following approval by the Committee on Relationships 
on January 23 and by the Executive Committee of the American 


Council on January 27 


i 
Recommendations for the Revision and Extension of the National 
Defense Education Act, adopted by the Board of Directors of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, December 17, 1960. 
Resolutions of the American Association of Junior Colleges, 
adopted March 1, 1960, by its Commission on Legislation. 


Recommendations on Desirable National Action Affecting Higher 
Education, by the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and State Universities and the State Universities Association 
November 16, 1960. 


Resolutions of the American Association of University Professors, 
adopted at the 46th Annual Meeting, April 8-9, 1960. 


Recommendations Concerning the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, unanimously approved by institutions offering ac 
credited technical institute type curricula, represented by the 
Technical Institute Division of the American Society for Engineer 
ing Education, November 15, 1960. 


Resolutions of the Association of American Colleges, 
January 12, 1961. 


adopted 


Resolutions of the Association for Higher Education, adopted at 
the 15th National Conference on Higher Education, March 9, 
1960. 


Resolutions of the Association of Urban Universities, unanimously 
adopted at the 46th Annual Meeting, November 7, 1960. 


Report of the Committee on Resolutions of the Western Association 
of College and University Business Officers, 22nd Annual Meeting, 


May 1-4, 1960 


Office of Education Studies and Surveys 





Opening College Enrollment, Fall 1960 


OVER 3% million students are now enrolled in the 
Nation’s 


normally creditable toward 


colleges and universities in programs 


bachelor’s or higher 
As reported to the Office of Education in 
its 15th annual survey of opening (fall) enrollment, 


degrees. 


enrollments of degree-credit students are continuing 
to rise at expected rates. If predicted increases 
continue in the coming decade, the total number of 
degree-credit students will reach 6 million by the 
fall of 1970—double the number reported in 1956. 
It should be noted that these data are for degree- 
credit students only, and do not include the large 
numbers enrolled in college programs for high school 
graduates that are primarily occupational in em- 
phasis or in adult education programs. 


*Research specialist in higher education statistics, Division 


of Statistics and Research Services, Office of Education 


By EDITH M. HUDDLESTON* 


Over 2% million of the degree-credit students now 
in college are “continuing students’’—that is, stu- 
dents who enrolled in degree-credit programs prior 
to the fall of 1960 and are now continuing their 
education. Almost a million are ‘‘first-time stu- 
dents’’—that is, students who were not previously 
enrolled for degree-credit programs. 

As shown in table 1, there has been a 6.1 percent 
increase since the fall of 1959 in the total number of 
degree-credit students. The relative increase in the 
number of students enrolled for the first time in degree- 
a gain of 12.4 
percent over the number of first-time students re- 
ported in the fall of 1959. The relative gain in num- 
ber of continuing students (all students other than 
those enrolled for the first time) was 4.1 percent. 


Future gains in total enrollment depend not only on 


credit programs is notably larger 


the increasing number of first-time students but also 
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Table 1.—Total and first-time opening enrollment of degree- 
credit students in all institutions: Fall 1960 and fall 1959 


{Aggregate United States] 


Number of institutions 


and enrollment 


Number of institutions 


Total enrollment 


First-time students 


Continuing st 


idents 


Fall 1960 


3, 610, 007 
929. 823 


2, 680, 184 


Percent 


change 


Table 2.—Total and first-time opening enrollment of degree- 
credit students, by institutional control, level of offering, and 


sex: Fall 1960 
| Aggregate United States] 


Type of institutional 


control 


| institutions 


, 135, 690 
Mer | 1,326, 545 


, 474, 317 
944, 095 


on the persistence of students in pursuing their college 
programs to completion. 

Table 2 shows total and first-time enrollments in 
the fall of 1960 for 4-year institutions and junior col- 
leges, by type of institutional control and by sex. 
Data on “continuing students” can be derived by 
subtracting first-time enrollment. from total en- 
rollment. 


Enrollment in Relation to Population 

Since a majority of students enrolled for degree- 
credit work are between the ages of 18 and 21, that 
age group is used here as a basis for comparing en- 
rollment with population. 
States 


For the 48 contiguous 
and the District of Columbia) alone, there 


( 
7 


were 37.2 degree-credit students in the fall of 1960 
per 100 persons in the population aged 18-21. This 
is One more per hundred than in 1959 when the 
proportion was 36.2. 

The number of persons 18-21 has been increasing 
each year since 1953 (before which time there had 
been a decline), and as of July 1, 1960, was estimated 
by the Bureau of the Census at 9,605,000. 
parison, the number 18-21, as of July 1, 1939, was 
estimated at 9,524,000 


Yet in 1939 there were only 14.3 degree-credit stu- 


In com- 
almost as many as in 1960. 


dents per 100 persons 18-21 as compared with the 
current 37.2. These and other population data indi- 
cate that recent and expected rises in enrollment 
reflect not only increases in the college-age popula- 
tion but also increases in the proportions of the 
population that can and do attend college. 
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Womer 


809, 145 


ar instituti 
Mer 
Women 
ior colleges 
Men 
Women 


Men.. 
Women 
Hor colle yes 
Men 
Women 


Enrollment by Type and Control of Institution 


Table 3 shows how enrollments were distributed 
among the various types of institutions in 1960 and 
in 1959. In both years approximately 7 of every 10 
degree-credit students were enrolled in universities 
More than 1 in 10 were 
enrolled in junior colleges, and approximately 1 in 


and liberal arts colleges. 
10 in teachers colleges. Fewer than 1 in 10—approx- 
imately 6 percent—were enrolled in the remaining 
4 types of institutions together. 

Relative increases or decreases in enrollment in 
each type of institution are shown in the “percent 
change” columns of table 4 (total enrollment) and 
table 5 (first-time enrollment). Changes for each 
type of institution may be compared with the overall 
increases of 6.1 and 12.4 percent in total and first- 
time enrollment respectively. Junior colleges were 
the only group of institutions which showed greater 





Table 3.—Percentage analysis of total and of first-time enroll- 
ment of degree-credit students: Fall 1960 and fall 1959 


[Aggregate United States] 


Percent of Percent of 
total first-time 
enrollment ! | enrollment ! 


i960 | 1959 | 1960 | 1959 


All institutions 


100. 0 |100. 
4-year institutions 


. ; 
Junior colleges 


4-year institutions: 

Universities_ 

Liberal arts colleges_- 

Independently organized profes 

sional schools: 

Teac hers ce lleges 
Technological schools 
Theological, religious- 
Schools of art 


Other pr fessional 


than average increases both in total and in first-time 


enrollment. The largest relative increase in total 
enrollment was that of 16.3 percent for the miscel- 
laneous group of “other” independently organized 
professional schools (schools of medicine, law, busi- 
ness, pharmacy, optometry, etc.). 
Enrollment in Publicly Controlled and Privately 
Controlled Institutions 

Approximately 6 of every 10 degree-credit students 
were enrolled in publicly controlled institutions in 
the fall of 1960, and the proportion has been steadily 
Since fall 1959, 


enrollment in publicly controlled institutions has in- 


increasing for a number of years. 


creased by 6.6 percent, as compared with 5.4 percent 
in privately controlled institutions. Changes in 
first-time enrollment favored publicly controlled in- 
stitutions even more strongly; there was a 15.1 per- 
cent increase in first-time enrollment in publicly 
controlled institutions, as compared with an 8.2 per- 
cent increase in privately controlled institutions. 
Long-term trends in enrollment, by type of insti- 


tutional control, may be seen in table 6. 


1S 


Enrollment of Men and Women 


Since the fall of 1959, enrollment of women has 
increased by 9.0 percent and enrollment of men by 
4.5 percent. However, women constituted only 37.1 
percent of the degree-credit total in the fall of 1960. 


While women’s enrollments have now been increas- 


Table 4.—Total opening enrollment of degree-credit students, 
by type of institution and by sex: Fall 1960 and fall 1959 


[Aggregate United States] 


Enrollment (in 
Number thousands) 
of insti Percent 
tutions, 
1960 Fall Fall 
1959 


Type of institution 


( hange . 


All institutions 
Men 
Women 
4-year institutions 
Men 
Women 
Junior colleges 
Men 
Women 
4-year instit 
Universiti 
Men 
Women 
Liberal arts colleges 
Men 
Women 
Independently organ 
ized professional 
schools: 
Teachers colleges 
Men 
Women 
Technologic al 
schools 
Men 
Women 
Theological, reli 
gious 
Men 
Women 
Schools of art 
Men 
Women 
Other professiona 
Men 
Women 


t necessarily add to totals because of 1 


*s computed from unrounded figures. 
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ing more rapidly than men’s for 4 successive years, Table 6.—Total opening enrollment of degree-credit students, in 


all institutions, in 4-year institutions, and in junior colleges, 
by type of institutional control: Fall 1939, 1949, and 1954-60 


[Aggregate United States], 


their proportion in the total is still lower than the 
40.2 percent reported in 1939. 

Data showing relative enrollment changes for men 
and women, by type of institution, are presented in Pin 
tables 4 and 5. Historical data on sex ratios are Paine 
given in table 7. 

Table 5.—First-time opening enrollment of degree-credit students, sands) « pce — ret Percent 
by type of institution and by sex: Fall 1960 and fall 1959 " 1s) total sands) 


sands 


{Aggregate United States] 


\LL INSTITUTIONS 


[ype of institution 


tl S 


1960 Fal Fall 
1960 1959 


NM WKY WKY Ww — 


All institutions 
Men 
Women 
4-year institutions 
Men 
Women 
Junior colleges A 
Men 115.6 4-YEAR INSTI 
Women 5 
4-year institutions 
Universities 3 2 1 42. 19392 
Men ) / } Ls 1949. 
Women Qe } . 6 1954 
Liberal arts colleges 55 | 1 1955 
Men } 1956 
Women 2. 1957 
Independent rgal 1958 
ized profession 1959 


schools 1960 


~ MN WY WKY WKY WY — 


Teachers colle 

Men : 

Wome: ) r 1U, JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Ve hn | Pic al 

Me n 

Women 


”" 1 " 
Pheological, reli 


19392 
1949 
19543 
gious 1955 
Men 
Womer 
Schools of art 
Men 
Women 
Other professiona 
Men 
Women 


1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 


} 
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Table 7.—Total opening enrollment of degree-credit students by 
sex: Fall 1939 and 1946-60 


[Aggregate United State 


Men 


Number Per 
(the yu- 


sands) 


19392 
1946 2 
1947 ® 
1948 
1949 
1956 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 


NW WP Ww WY KW W KW KY W KW Ww — 


1958 
1959 
1960 


contuguous 
Data for 
7C 


195¢ 


Description of the Survey 


The survey covers the aggregate United States: 
the 50 States, the District of Columbia, and the 
outlying parts. All data in this article, unless other- 
wise noted, are for the aggregate United States. 

Data reported from the survey are based on a 
response rate of 100 percent. Usable replies were 
received from each of the 1,975 institutions of higher 
education to which questionnaires were sent. 

The basic source of the institutional list for the 
survey was the Education Directory 1959-60: Part 3, 
Higher Education. An attempt was made, however, 
to take into account changes which would occur in 
the next edition of the directory (1960-61). Ex- 
cluded from the survey were a number of 2- and 
3-year semiprofessional schools and technical insti- 
tutes whose programs are designed to prepare stu- 


dents for immediate employment in an occupation or 


90 


cluster of occupations rather than for further study 
leading to a bachelor’s-level degree. 

The term ‘‘degree-credit students” designates stu- 
dents whose current programs consist ‘“‘wholly or 
principally of work which is normally creditable 
toward a bachelor’s or higher degree’’—either in 
the institution in which the students are presently 
enrolled, or by transfer (as from junior colleges to 
4-year institutions). 

The 1960 survey includes undergraduate, graduate, 
special, and unclassified degree-credit students, both 
in residence and at extension centers, full time and 
part time, day and evening. [Excluded are auditors 
or students enrolled for “short courses” or individual 
lessons, students taking courses at home by mail, 


radio, or TV, and nondegree-credit students in 


adult-education courses or terminal-occupational 


programs. 


INSTITUTIONAL Data 


Total and first-time enrollments in the fall of 
1960, by sex, for individual institutions have been 
Circular No. 637 (OK-54003-60), 
Opening (Fall) Enrollment in Higher Education, 1960: 
Institutional Data. 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 


D.C., for 


published in 
Copies may be obtained from 


Printing Office, Washington 25, 30 cents 


each. 


Engineering Enrollments: Fall 1960 


Ihe freshman engineering class this fall was approxi- 
mately the same size as the freshman engineering 
class of 1959. 


of higher education in the United States that enroll 


Complete reports from all institutions 


students for engineering degrees show that in the fall 
of 1960 freshman engineering enrollment was 67,600 
as compared with 67,700 in the fall of 1959. The 
slight decrease, less than 0.2 of 1 percent, marks a 
significant change from the large decreases that were 
reported in the 2 preceding years, although any 
decrease in this critical field of study is a matter of 
concern. 

For the third consecutive year total undergraduate 
The fall 1960 total 
of 234,200 is 3.7 percent lower than the total reported 
in the fall of 1959. 


decrease reported since the beginning of the decline 


engineering enrollment declined. 
This is, however, the smallest 


3 years ago 
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These data from the fall of 1960 “Survey of 
Engineering Enrollment,” of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, suggest that freshman undergraduate engi- 
neering enrollments may soon resume the upward 
If so, this 
will be reflected in a corresponding upswing in total 


trend which was in effect before 1957. 


undergraduate engineering enrollments a year or 
two later. 

The reports show that enrollments for the master’s 
and doctor’s degrees in engineering are continuing 
Knrollment for the master’s 
degree in engineering increased from 29,700 in the 
fall of 1959 to 31,200 in the fall of 1960, while 


enrollments for the doctor’s degree in engineering 


to increase each year. 


increased from 5,600 to 6,400 during the same period. 


Wayne E. Touiiver and Justin C. Lewis 
Division of Statistics and Research 


State Board Conference Proceedings Issued 


A FULL REPORT of the proceedings of the State 
Board Conference, held in Washington, D.C., June 
20 and 21, 1960, is now available on request from 
S. V. Martorana, Division of Higher Education, 
Office of Education. 

Approximately 50 persons attended the confer- 
ence to consider major problems dealing with the 
coordination and administration of higher education 


in the various States. ‘They were representatives 


of State departments of education and of national 
and regional higher education organizations, officials 
of private higher education systems, and staff 
members of the Office of Education. 

The conference was called simultaneously with 
the issuance of the published report of a nationwide 
study, State Boards Responsible for Higher Education, 
by two Office of Education staff members, S. V. 
Martorana, chief, State and Regional Organization 
Section, and Ernest V. Hollis, director, College and 
University Administration Branch (see Higher 
Education, Ocotber 1960, p. 11). 

Among the significant issues considered by the 
conferees were these: The practicability of estab- 
lishing Statewide coordinating boards in States 
which do not have such boards; the proper balance 
of authority between statewide coordinating boards 
and the governing boards of individual institutions 
of higher education; and the improvement of 
cooperative relationships among Federal agencies 
having a direct interest in education, national volun- 
tary education associations, regional education 
agencies, and State boards responsible for higher 
education. 

To provide a setting for the conference discussion 
sessions, John Dale Russell, director of Institutional 
Research at New York University, delivered a key- 
note address in which he discussed the State boards 
study. 


National Defense Education Act Notes 





1961 Language Institutes Programs 
Announced 


Nearly 


language teachers will attend 55 National Defense 


3,200 elementary and secondary school 


language institutes next summer and 5 regular- 

session institutes in the 1961-62 academic year. 
The summer institutes will cost $5,257,000 and 

The Con- 


gress appropriated $7,250,000 as the full authoriza- 


the regular-session institutes $743,000. 


tion for the 1961-62 language institutes program. 


Four of the 1961 institutes will be conducted 
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outside the continental limits of the United States: 
A German institute at Bad Boll, Germany, for the 
second year; a French institute at Tours, France; 
a Spanish institute at Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico; and 
a Russian institute in part at Indiana University and 
in part at Moscow, U.S.S.R. Each of these ad- 
vanced level institutes will enroll language teachers 
who attended a National Defense language institute 
in either the summer of 1959 or 1960. 

Three of the summer institutes have been estab- 
lished for elementary school teachers of French and 


Spanish; 42 institutes for secondary school teachers 





of French, Spanish, Russian, German, Italian, and 
Hebrew; and 10 for both elementary and secondary 
school teachers of French, Spanish, and German. 
Enrollment of secondary school teachers at the 
summer institutes will be as follows: 1,105 French 
teachers, 228 German teachers, 196 Russian teachers, 
1,029 Spanish teachers, 24 Italian teachers, and 40 
Modern 


Hebrew, which is the fifth most popular modern 


modern Hebrew teachers, or a total of 2,622. 


foreign language in public secondary schools, is being 
added te the list of languages being taught at the 
institutes for the first time. Italian was added last 
year. 
Elementary school teachers to attend summer 
institutes include 188 French teachers, 41 German 
teachers, and 209 Spanish teachers, or a total of 438. 
The academic-year institutes will enroll 46 French, 
20 Spanish, 30 Russian, 24 German secondary school 
teachers, and 10 Spanish elementary school teachers. 
With the completion of the 1961 institutes pro- 
gram, a total of 6,370 language teachers will have 
National Defense 
Lists of the institutes are available from 


received training at language 
institutes. 


the Office of Education. 


Graduate Programs Approved for 1961-62 


Tue Office of Education has approved 527 National 
Defense Fellowship programs at 146 graduate schools 
for the 1961-62 academic year, 206 of them for the 
first time. The other 321 programs had 
approved for the 1959-60 and 1960-61 years but are 
being expanded and additional scholarships will be 
allocated to them. A total of 1,500 fellowships will 
be awarded in the 527 approved programs around 
April 15. The award of the additional 1,500 fellow- 
ships in April will bring the total awarded under the 


been 


program to 4,000, including the 1,000 awarded for 
study beginning in the 1959-60 academic year and 
the 1,500 beginning in the 1960-61 year. 

The approved programs have been distributed 
among six fields: Humanities 26.2 percent, educa- 
tion 8.2 percent, social sciences 27.2 percent, bio- 
logical sciences 12.6 percent, physical sciences and 
mathematics 16.1 percent, and engineering 9.7 
percent. 

About $9 million has thus far been paid to gradu- 
ate schools in 48 States, Puerto Rico, and the 
District of Columbia for the establishment of new 


or the expansion of existing programs. Institutions 
in Alaska and Nevada have not submitted proposals. 

In selecting programs for approval, the Office was 
guided by the recommendations of the Title I\ 
advisory committee and a panel of consultants com- 
posed of college presidents, deans, and professors 
who reviewed and rated the 948 proposals submitted 
by 161 graduate schools. 


5,094 fellowships. 


These schools requested 


94 Counseling and Guidance Institutes 


Scheduled 


Seventy-seven colleges and universities will con- 
duct short-term counseling and guidance institutes 
during the summer of 1961 for about 2,650 second- 
ary school counselors and teachers preparing to be 
conduct 


counselors and 17 will regular-session 


institutes for about 700 during the 1961-62 academic 


year. 


The Counseling and Guidance Training Institutes 


Program depends for its success upon a joint respon- 


sibility shared by the Office of Education and the 
colleges and universities of the Nation. ‘To assist 
in the difficult task of designating institutions to 
sponsor institutes, the Office has continued the policy 
of obtaining the advice and assistance of highly 
qualified professional consultants who served on 
panels for reviewing, analyzing, and appraising the 
materials submitted by the interested institutions. 

Based on the findings and recommendations of 
the consultants, the Office formulated and proposed 
a national program with professional quality and 
national need as the criteria. 

Cost of the institutes program for fiscal year 1961 
will be about $6.5 million, 63 percent of which will 
be for stipends to public school teachers. 

Of the 17 regular-session institutes, 5 will enroll a 
Most of the partici- 


pants will have had limited graduate training; those 


different group in each session. 


attending the summer institutes will have had more 
academic preparation and experience. 

When completed, 
approximately 9,200 teachers and counselors will 


these institutes have been 
have been trained, including: 2,210 at 50 summer 
1959, 265 at 7 regular- 
session institutes conducted in 1959-60, 2.746 at 83 
summer institutes conducted in 1960, and 650 at 20 


institutes conducted in 


regular-session institutes being conducted in 1960-61. 
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Other Program Notes 





NSF Sponsors Summer Institutes 


Tue National 


possible for 20,000 high school and college teachers 


Science Foundation will make it 
of science, mathematics, and engineering to go back 
to school this summer. 

NSF has made grants totaling nearly $22.7 million 
to 260 colleges and universities in support of 395 
summer institutes in 1961 as part of its efforts to 


increase the classroom effectiveness of teachers. 
Teachers who attend receive a weekly stipend, and 
their tuition and fees are paid. 

Summer institutes offer teachers study opportu- 
nities in courses especially designed to (1) refresh 
their knowledge of fundamentals, (2) acquaint them 
with recent developments in science and mathematics, 
and (3) familiarize them with new approaches in 
presenting subject matter. 

Since their inception in 1953, summer institutes 
sponsored by the National Science Foundation have 
54,000 


teachers on all levels. 


provided about study opportunities for 


USDA Research Grants Announced 


Kight research grants to foreign scientific insti- 
tutions have been announced under the program 
financed by foreign currencies accruing to the credit 
of the United States from the sale abroad of surplus 
(Public Law 480, 83d 


This program of research is adminis- 


agricultural commodities 
Congress). 
tered by the Foreign Research and Technical Pro- 
grams Division of the U.S. Departmentof Agriculture. 

The grants for the eight projects, totaling more 
than $383,000, will finance research at scientific 
institutions in India, England, Finland, and Italy. 
Five grants totaling about $236,000 were made to 
institutions in India: Three to the Forest Research 
Institute at Dehra Dun for studies of the processing 
qualities of Indian timbers and the durability and 
termite resistance of certain woods, one to the 
National Dairy Research Institute at Karnal, Pun- 
jab, for study of isolation and use of enzymes pro- 
duced by micro-organizms that coagulate milk in 


cheese manufacture, and one to the Agricultural 
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College and Research Institute at Ludhiana, for 
study of the acarine disease in honeybees. 

The other three: grants went to institutions in 
the United Kingdom, Italy, and Finland, for basic 
research on milk enzymes aimed at developing im- 
proved dairy products, basic research in new indus- 
trial chemicals from soy beans and linseed oils, and 
methods for predicting growth rates in large forest 
tracts. 


National Science Foundation Announces 


Science Faculty, Senior Postdoctoral Fellow- 
ship Awards 


Tue National Science Foundation has awarded 376 
fellowships in two programs to support advanced 
research and improve the teaching of science, mathe- 
matics, and engineering in colleges and universities 
in fiscal year 1961. It awarded the science faculty 
fellowships to 285 college and university science 
teachers to enable them to increase their effective- 
ness as teachers, and the senior postdoctoral fellow- 
ships to 91 scientists to permit them to pursue 
further advanced training and research in their 
particular fields. 

NSF selected the science faculty fellows from 754 
applicants from all parts of the United States and 
its Territories on the basis of ability as indicated 
by letters of recommendation, academic and pro- 
fessional records, and other evidence of attainment 
and promise. Panels appointed by the Association 
f American Colleges evaluated the applications. 

The senior postdoctoral fellows were selected from 
275 applicants. 


Basic included a 


doctoral degree in science, mathematics, or engineer- 


requirements 


ing earned at least 5 years previously, and a demon- 
strated ability and aptitude for advanced training. 
Panels of outstanding «cientists appointed by the 
National Academy of Sciences-National Research 
Council evaluated the applications and NSF selected 
the fellows. 

NSF expects to reopen the science faculty and 
senior postdoctoral fellowship programs in May for 
awards to be made in December 1961. 
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Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 

Education in the United States of America. 
ington, U.S. 
Paper, 134 p. 


Wash- 


Government Printing Office, 1960. 


(OE-10006.) 


Describes educational programs in the United States primarily 


50 cents. 


for persons not acquainted with education in this country. 
Describes all levels of education from elementary through higher 
education: purposes, structure, administration, financing, teaching 
staffs, and basic and supplemental programs and _ services 
Includes chapters on libraries, research in education, and inter 

national education and a bibliography. 

Higher Education Planning and Management Data, 
1960-61—Advance Report of Faculty Salaries. Wash- 
ington, D.C., Office of Education (Bulletin OF 

53009), December 1960. Paper, 14 p. 

Presents advance data on the 1960-61 salaries of faculty mem- 
bers and academic deans in undergraduate colleges and univer- 
sities employed 9-10 months and 11-12 months. Includes data 
by type of institution, control, geographic region, and enrollment. 
Salary tables for these groups and those of administrative per- 
sonnel and faculty members in graduate and professional colleges, 
along with information on student’s tuition, room, and board 
rates, will appear in the publication Higher Education Planning 
and Management Data, 1960-61, to be released at a later date. 

Education Directory, 1960-61, Part 1: Federal 
Government and States, by Louise Ratliff Murphy. 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960. 
30 cents. (OE-20004-61.) 


Radio and Television, A Selected Bibliography, by 


Paper, 


Patricia Beall Hamill and Gertrude G. Broderick. 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960. 


46 p. (OE-34004.) 


Paper, 


25 cents. 


Other Government Agencies 


Scientific and Technical Personnel in American 
Industry—Report on a 1959 Survey. (National 
Science Foundation, NSF 60-62.) Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960. 
66 p. 


Presents major findings of a survey of employment of scientists, 


Paper, 
45 cents. 


engineers, and technicians in private industry as of January 1959. 
Also reports, for the first time, on the numbers of companies 
utilizing such personnel and on the numbers of scientists and 
engineers engaged primarily in research and development, 
management, production, and other functions. The survey, 
conducted for the National Science Foundation by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor, is part of a 
comprehensive program of studies in scientific and technical 


personnel in all sectors of the economy. 
Current Research and Development in Scientific 


National Science Foundation, 
Office, 1960. 


Documentation No. 7, 
1960. US: 


Paper 153 p. 


Government Printing 
65 cents. (NSF-60-55.) 


Nongovernment Publications 


A Plan of Position Classification for Colleges and 
Universities, by the College and University Personnel 
Association, 605 South Goodwin Avenue, Urbana, 
[ll., 1960. Paper, 336 p. $5. 

“NDEA, Title VI, Projects Are Summarized 
Research and Studies Unit Releases Details for Two 
Fiscal Years,” The Linguistic Reporter, Supplement 
Number 4, December 1960. 
Linguistics of the Modern Language Association of 
America, 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. S p. 


The Center for Applied 


The Federal Government and Higher Education, 
Assembly, Columbia University. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
205 p. Paper, $1.95; Cloth, $3.50. 


The American 
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